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The NAM Speaks and Listens 


The 55th Annual Congress of American Industry, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 6-7-8, 
brought together more than 3,000 industrialists from all 
parts of the country. The economic, social, and political 
policies of the NAM, in so far as anything approaching 
a consensus of its membership of 15,000 can be ascer- 
tained, are not determined at this meeting, but are usually 
worked out by its committees and approved by its elected 
directors. Reports of these committees, however, make 
up a part of the program of the Congress, and the trend 
of industrialist opinion is more or less revealed in its pro- 
ceedings—addresses by NAM officials, formal and infor- 
mal discussions, reaction to speakers, and “features.” 


A Senator, an Admiral, and a Preacher 


The situation of America in the world crisis occupied 
a prominent place throughout the program. The opening 
address was by Senator Sparkman of Alabama, a member 
of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations, who sub- 
stituted for James E. Webb, Under Secretary of State. 
He cited the work of the Marshall Plan, “which proved 
itself as it went along,” the International Bank of De- 
velopment, the International Monetary Fund, the Export- 
Import Bank, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and other organizations. The United States, he 
pointed out, has contributed some “28 billions of dollars 
in this field of trying to help other nations to help them- 
selves”; Soviet Russia nothing at all. Senator Sparkman 
also emphasized the technical assistance program, and 
noted the appreciation expressed by delegates from coun- 
tries where the first of such programs are in operation. 

Admiral E. M. Zacharias (retired), endorsing what 
Senator Sparkman had said, suggested military policies 
which he has frequently advocated. These included (1) 
furnishing a few divisions to Europe for the psychologi- 
cal effect, (2) confining operations in East Asia to 
strengthening with naval and air forces the defense line 
announced by Secretary Acheson in January, (3) using 
the “Voice of America” more effectively to make our 
unaggressive but strongly defensive purposes known 
throughout the world, and (4) building up an effective 
intelligence service. 

At the same session, Rev. W. H. Alexander of Okla- 
homa City (a recent candidate for the U. S. Senate) 
spoke on “Our Moral Needs’—which he regarded as 
mainly to “recapture that devotion to this holy idea of 
freedom that made America possible.” In his opinion, 


“we are selling our freedom down the river,” with the 
“wishful thinking that we can get something for nothing,” 
and that “everything is going to come out all right.” He 
suggested that “we had better get some people” in the 
Senate “who believe tremendously in the fundamental 
principles that made America great,” or else “our last 
hope is gone.” Denouncing “the State Department and 
its communist-coddling activities” he proclaimed that 
“Douglas MacArthur knows more about the Far Eastern 
situation than all of the employes of the State Department 
put together.” 


As NAM Directors View the Crisis 


Earl Bunting, managing director of the NAM: “Our 
search for economic security has tempted us to substitute 
the machinery of government for the personal responsi- 
bility of the governed. We have been induced to lean 
more and more heavily upon government. Yet at no 
time, in no country in history, has it been possible to 
establish effective economic controls by law. Such efforts 
have always ended in an economic dream world, causing 
destruction of both spiritual and material realities. The 
over-emphasis on security, to the exclusion of individual 
opportunity, could well endanger our national security. 

“In the early thirties we made the tragic mistake of 
underestimating the inherent strength and resiliency of 
our economic system. We traded portions of our free 
private enterprise system for what we thought would be 
government aid; we surrendered many of our individual, 
local and state rights and responsibilities for federal 
‘hand-outs,’ which we are just now beginning to realize 
were a part—and only a part—of our own money being 
returned to us by the ‘great white father.’ And, in every 
one of these moves we aided our enemies in splintering 
off some of our basic political and economic rights— 
rights with which we were endowed by our Creator.” 

“Anything which limits our growth plays straight into 
the Kremlin’s paws. Experimenting with socialistic mea- 
sures at home while trying to sell the principle of free 
private enterprise abroad is bound to be self-defeating. 
Certainly, of all times, this is no time for economic ex- 
perimentation in America. Now is the time for men of 
integrity, experience, and courage to take a definite stand 
in behalf of those simple fundamentals which have played 
such a great part in encouraging American development 
until in recent years.” 


The same day, Ira Mosher, former president of NAM 
and now chairman of its Finance Committee, made a 
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serious address on “Producing for Freedom”: “Our pro- 
ductive strength,” he said, “lies not only in the steel mills, 
the assembly lines, and the mechanical marvels that fill 
our factories. It is based also on the freedom of the 
individual business to make decisions, to operate under 
the lash of competition in service of free consumers. Our 
national security rests on our productive capacity.” 

He added: “National unity calls for broad vision, for 
discard of past prejudices and emotional bias, for a re- 
newed etiort on the part of labor, management, and gov- 
ernment to work together as never before. We must face 
the fact that in a garrison state the government must play 
a more dominant role. \Ve must find ways to heal the 
breach that has developed between business and govern- 
ment. We cannot close ranks by dwelling on the difficul- 
tics and differences of the past two decades.” 

In speaking on price controls and wage controls, which 
he hoped might be unnecessary but if needed should be 
imposed together, Mr. Mosher observed: “The increasing 
acceptance by management of the economic role of or- 
ganized labor, the increasing maturity of the labor move- 
ment, the substitution of labor-union administrators in 
place of the militant rough-riding organizers of 10 or 15 
years ago, the existence of a balanced national labor pol- 
icy—all these have brought about a sobering sense of re- 
sponsibility to both labor and management. Vastly im- 
proved relationships have resulted at the local, company, 
and even national level. That improved relationship has 
come about, in large measure, because businessmen have 
been learning to live up to their responsibilities as em- 
ployers more effectively than in the past. Since labor and 
management are learning to work with each other, to live 
with each other, let us continue to place our major reli- 
ance on collective bargaining, where it exists, to determine 
the conditions of employment.” 


Two Panels Answer Some Questions 


A panel discussion on “Beyond Korea—What?” with 
Ralph Robey of the NAM as moderator, included Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence of the New York Times, Major George 
Fielding Eliot, well-known columnist, W. W. Cumber- 
land, economist in an investment banking house, and Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling. 


A sharp difference of opinion on the conduct of the 
nation’s foreign relations developed when Major Eliot 
was asked for his appraisal. His reply: “I think, on the 
whole, we have done pretty well. I think... that as a 
Secretary of State Mr. Acheson is the ablest one I have 
seen in that office, considering the problems that he has 
had to face.””. Mr. Cumberland and Dr. Poling dissented, 
but the discussion was diverted. 

Another dispute was about support of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Dr. Poling, who returned recently from Formosa, 
reported a Nationalist army of 700,000 well-trained men 
there, eager for fighting to free China, and advocated sup- 
plying and equipping them for action on the mainland. 
Major Eliot put the number of well-trained troops in 
Formosa, at only 150,000, but thought a time would come 
for use of them if we should enter into a war with com- 
munist China. Mr. Lawrence, who was recently in Korea, 
added that “‘a lot of the arms we are facing in Korea today 
are the result of trying to equip Chiang Kai-shek’s divi- 
sions which wouldn't fight”; and whether this “cadre” in 
Forniosa is different “I am seriously inclined to doubt.” 

Mr. Cumberland answered a question about our eco- 
nomic weaknesses by mentioning government extrava- 


gance, bad fiscal policies, low productivity, manpower 
shortage, and lack of frontal attack on either totalitarian- 
ism or inflation. Mr. Lawrence and Major Eliot both 
advocated all-out military preparedness, the latter empha- 
sizing the importance of making Western Europe secure 
and building up retaliatory power. Dr. Poling, conclud- 
ing, said that enslaved peoples who do not know what 
democracy means do have belief in God, and urged that 
The Voice of America spread faith which we must back 
by deeds. 

Another feature of the Congress was a forum in which 
49 guest college students, one from each of the states, 
confronted a panel of six, including several past presi- 
dents of NAM, and asked numerous questions about cur- 
rent economic problems and issues. 

One former NAM president, when asked “What spe- 
cific laws would you or the NAM like to have repealed 
to recapture the freedom that you feel government is de- 
nying to industry,” replied: “I will say all laws passed 
since March 1933.” When asked then about the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he excepted that one. Another former 
NAM president, asked how the church can help manage- 
ment or labor or government in solving its problems, re- 
plied: “The man in the pulpit can do a great deal .. . 
sometimes more than he does . . . not to solve them, as a 
politician or as an economist [but] to get his people to 
study them from his Christian point of view, because 
when they do study them from that point of view the 
answer will come out; whereas, if the clergy” try to be 
“economists and politicians, they don’t get very far.” 


The definitions of “free enterprise” that the panel was 
asked for were given by two former NAM presidents. 
One considered it “the opportunity that a businessman 
has to independently decide what he is going to produce, 
how he is going to sell it and distribute it, and take the 
consequences, whether his judgment is good or bad, be- 
cause, in all that, he has to meet competition.” The sec- 
ond remarked that “every other system, whether it is 
socialism, fascism, communism, or New Dealism, or all 
these isms, are schemes where some one group tries to 
tell all of us what to do. In other words, free enterprise 
is where the human being does what he wants to do, and 
they do not make him do what he does not want to do. 
Therefore, God’s system is opposed to all these others.” 
But he added later that “the businessman wants strong 
antitrust laws to keep competition.” Dr. Frank B. Ward 
of the University of Tennessee (the outside member of 
the panel) noted, in another connection, that “what we 
have in our society is a mixed system. It is not 100 
per cent free enterprise, and all of us know it... . We 
have never had it, and I don’t suspect that we ever will.” 


Some Advice from Outside 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the University of 
New Hampshire (and of the American Council on Edu- 
cation), addressing the Congress on “Our Future in the 
Atomic Age,” suggested that “this coming age is not go- 
ing to be entirely different from any other age.” It 
“merely releases new sources of power,” which we may 
use constructively or destructively as we choose.” We 
move imperceptibly . . . not sharply or discontinuously.” 
In a democracy we need to cultivate certain qualities to 
apply to our problems of today and to safeguard and en- 
hance the prospects of tomorrow. First he put a sense 
of belonging, of participation—“the most powerful in- 
centive to service.” It requires clear communication that 
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leads all “in every operation to feel that their efforts 
count.” Next he put a sense of obligation—our respon- 
sibility to work to preserve and enlarge the freedom and 
other values of a democracy. The third essential quality 
Dr. Adams emphasized was energy—deciding what to do 
and getting things done. Cultivating these qualities, he 
believed, we may look forward to “a bright future.” 


Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, speaking on “The Spirit 
of Tomorrow,” recalled the “American dream” of a “land 
where life shall be richer and better and fuller with op- 
portunity for every person according to his ability and 
achievement.” To “exalt the dignity of work” employ- 
ers should be “concerned to make work as interesting as 
possible by putting some creative effort into the indi- 
vidual’s labor. . . . Not mere shortening of hours but the 
joy of the job is what we all need to make life satisfying. 
... If we can maintain a solid core of good citizens will- 
ing to do the daily duty next at hand, we shall come 
through our present world situation.” 


Robert Montgomery stirred the audience by an eloquent 
plea to “you men of industry” to act as a “pressure group 
.. . to smash our foes, foreign and domestic”—to put 
“pressure on a government that is often weak, irresolute, 
pliable, and vacillating—pressure that will put a firm, de- 
cisive, forceful hand to the wheel . . . straighten out our 
muddled foreign policy . . . root out government by ex- 
periment, and reestablish sanity and integrity in public 
life.” 


Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Foreign Minister for 
Pakistan, urged that “technical aid and capital equipment 
must be speeded up in abundant measure, not only to 
help develop backward countries and to provide a humane 
and reasonable standard of living, but as an essential step 
toward securing international peace and order.” 


Inflation and Security 


As chairman of NAM’s Taxation Committee, Charles 
R. Sligh, Jr., presented its recommendations for a plan 
of federal taxation intended to meet the current emer- 
gency on a pay-as-we-go basis and curb inflation—also 
laying a practicable basis for a peacetime program. He 
noted that ten years ago excise taxes provided about one 
third of federal revenues, but under the Revenue Act of 
1950 only about 18 per cent. Retaining the liquor and to- 
bacco taxes, he would substitute for the other excise taxes 
a uniform excise tax of 5 per cent on all end-products of 
manufacture, except foods and food products. This 
would be levied at the point of final manufacture, instead 
of at the retail level, in order not to compete with the 
states, and for ease of administration and collection. Dur- 
ing the current emergency an additional defense excise 
tax would be levied on the same products, in the same 
way, at whatever rate might be required. 


The Committee disapproved of an excess profits tax, 
and would roll back the present combined normal and 
surtax rate on corporation incomes from 45 per cent to 
the 38 per cent prevailing before the Revenue Act of 1950. 
Then a special Corporation Defense Tax would be levied 
on the amount of tax liability (the tax previously com- 
puted )—perhaps 40 per cent of that amount. Thus the 
corporations’ defense tax would be clearly segregated, and 
the inequities and abuses of the excess profits tax, it was 
held, would thereby be relieved—with special benefit to 
small companies and with no impairment of incentives to 
production all along the line. 
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(It is sometimes argued that a manufacturer’s excise 
tax may be pyramided so that at the retail level the con- 
sumer finds that much more than the amount of the tax 
has been added to the price. The 5 per cent of the factory 
price is all that the government gets, but even if only this 
percentage is passed along, applied to the price charged 
by the wholesaler and then to the price charged by the 
retailer, the consumer will be paying a multiplied tax— 
but not all to the government. How far competition may 
prevent or reduce pyramiding is open to discussion.) 


Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, offered a 14-point program. It included a cut of at 
least $5 billion in federal nonmilitary expenses ; removal 
of uneconomic subsidies (such as farm and housing) ; 
lowering of tariffs; taxation to yield $75 billion, on the 
basis of a $300 billion gross national product; a tax pat- 
tern resembling the NAM committee’s proposal ; encour- 
agement of overtime work without premium pay; limited 
controls (in any partial war) through allocations ; priori- 
ties, and stock-piling instead of wage and price controls ; 
and meeting temporary deficits by long-term non-negoti- 
able bonds, without sale of securities to commercial banks. 


Conservation of Resources 


Two sessions were devoted to conservation of our re- 
sources. The chairman of the NAM committee on con- 
servation of renewable natural resources, George M. 
Gadsby, president of the Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany, mentioned a “survey of water-use practices” which 
is being carried on by this committee in connection with 
the Conservation Foundation. (The joint report is now 
available at NAM.) He spoke unfavorably of federal 
projects undertaken in this field “for political expediency” 
and with “exaggeration of benefits.” The work of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service and cooperating local 
organizations was commended. 


As to our timber resources, Mr. Gadsby noted that our 
“so-called forest land” (except Alaska) represents about 
two thirds of the original forest areas, and that about 
three fourths of the present 460 million acres is in private 
hands with over four million owners. He emphasized 
“the need for a wide educational effort” to induce private 
owners generally to “follow the example of a few large 
holders in the practice of reforestation and the develop- 
ment of a policy of tree cropping,” with attention “not 
only to the proper cutting and planting of trees but also 
. . . fire protection and insect and disease eradication.” 
The U. S. Forest Service finds the present rate of growth 
nearly equal to the reduction by cutting and otherwise. 

At another session Clyde S. Martin, Chief Forester 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., described the work 
of the American Forest Products Industries, “jointly 
financed by the paper and pulpwood, lumber, and plywood 
industries . . . for the purpose of stimulating better forest 
management practices on all privately owned commercial 
forest lands”; also of other organizations private in- 
dustry has fostered since World War II to promote sound 
forest practices. “Forestry has advanced more rapidly 
during the past five years than in any other similar period 
in the county’s history,” by group action through associa- 
tions and by “three-way cooperation between federal, 
state, and private forestry agencies.” These trends, he 
concluded, “indicate that the American people may be 
reasonably assured of an ample supply of forest products 
to meet the needs of both war and peace.” 
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“The Competition for Public Approval” 


Mr. J. Warren Kinsman, a du Pont vice-president and 
chairman of the NAM Public Relations Advisory Com- 
mittee, emphasized NAM’s “promotion of education and 
understanding” in industrial units and in communities, 
“bringing the economic facts of life about business and 
the enterprise system to the people.” He urged that 
businessmen take up the “tools” which are offered in 
great variety and cooperate actively in their home areas. 
Two-day “workshop courses” for businessmen, an “In- 
dustry Leaders’ Manual, and a widespread Community 
Leaders’ Program, which reaches into every phase of 
home-town leadership” were among the NAM activities 
described. The latter program included the promotion of 
public plant tours, vocational guidance forums in schools, 
and conferences with groups of community leaders; the 
circulation of publications for women’s clubs, for teach- 
ers and clergymen, and for business employes; and a ser- 
vice of news, cartoons, editorials, etc., for employe maga- 
zines and weekly newspapers. The distribution of 
pamphlets and leaflets has increased manyfold within five 
years, and this vear has reached about 8 million, regarded 
as “still a distressingly small circulation considering the 
appetite of people for truth, facts, and understanding.” 
The “comic book” type was reported as especially popular. 

Victor Riesel, labor columnist for the New York Mir- 
ror, offered some advice for colorful public relations: 
“Why do you apologize for profits? Nobody . . . outside 
of a small group of crackpots in the labor movement 
wants you to apologize for your profits... . With the rush 
to the left, you will get washed aside in the years to come 
unless you stand up and say: ‘Look, we’re decent people. 
We stand for free enterprise. We are for profits. We 
will pay as much as we can, and we will, naturally, take 
as much as we can... . We don’t want to destroy your 
security. We don’t want to crack your unions. We want 
to live in peace, and all we want to get from you is maxi- 
mum production, and we will pay you the maximum for 
your security and your welfare.’ Stop screaming Welfare 
State and Socialist State whenever they ask for pensions 
or the other things.” 


The NAM President’s Message 


President Claude A. Putnam, on the last day of the 
Congress: “This is a crusade where the life, liberty, and 
right to pursue happiness of every American is in the bal- 
ance, and in which every man, woman, and child in now 
free countries is looking at us—and praying for us be- 
cause they cannot help themselves. When the house is 
ablaze, it doesn’t do any good to fume at the aldermen for 
mislocating the fire department or scrimping on fire hose. 
... It won't speed victory to spend any precious moment 
criticizing those in high office who were desperately striv- 
ing to avoid war—and at the same time receiving the 
plaudits of the nation for their efforts to answer the pub- 
lic clamor for bare-bone economy in the defense estab- 
lishment. . . . We have as individuals and a country 
blinked our eyes at events as they developed, and refused 
to admit the seriousness of the portents ... for fear we 
might have to make some personal or group sacrifice. . . 

“So, like little men in a great crisis, we have gone about 
our little affairs. The politician plays ‘politics as usual.’ 
Far too many businessmen practice ‘business as usual.’ 
And for many labor leaders the most terrible crisis their 
country has ever faced is just another field day” for gains 
“by which they buy more power from their unthinking 


followers. But let the politicians and the labor leaders 
... search their own consciences ; and let us industrialists, 
here and now, search ours.” 

He summed up “six basic points” presented at the Con- 
gress as making up a “practical dynamic program for the 
strong America” this crisis and our future demand: 
maximum production, economic expansion, money stabil- 
ity, labor-management cooperation, international economic 
cooperation, and individual responsibility. ... We cannot 
wash our hands of these responsibilities by voting for a 
resounding resolution or subscribing to a pious pledge.” 

Mr. Putnam introduced his successor, William H. Ruf- 
fin, a cotton textile manufacturer of Durham, N. C. The 
new president, a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, is an active Episcopalian (like his predecessor). 

The address at the annual dinner closing the Congress 
was by General Marshall, which was well reported in the 
press and so need not be quoted from here. Space limi- 
tations forbid reference also to other addresses and other 
features of the Congress. 


The Future of Research 


In a thoughtful and informing address on “Applied 
Research” Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the Board 
of Standard Oil Company of Indiana, who is chairman 
of the NAM Advisory Committee, summarized at the 
Congress of American Industry the amazing results of 
industrial research during the past 50 years, using as a 
striking example the development of the cracking process 
in the petroleum industry (from about 1919). The pub- 
lic benefits, as well as the benefits to industry, were cited. 

With reference to government activities in applied re- 
search, he urged that duplication of effort between public 
and private agencies be avoided as far as possible. In the 
area of atomic energy, he believed government must be 
the principal factor, but hoped that private research would 
go forward, especially in universities, since “private re- 
search can attract the many able scientists who feel un- 
happy under the security provisions necessary in govern- 
ment atomic projects.” He added that “industry should 
be willing to put up substantial sums for sound indepen- 
dent research in this field.” 

He included agriculture and forestry as “other fields in 
which it is practically necessary that the government take 
the lead,” and mentioned scarce materials and standardi- 
zation, as fields appropriate for government research. 
“And a type of research that particularly deserves in- 
creased government support is the field of public health. 
The government is still spending far more on the study 
of animal and plant diseases than human diseases.” 

In other areas, however, where “private industry is able 
and willing to carry out adequate research at its own ex- 
pense,” Dr. Wilson believed government research is not 
desirable. The objections were stated in detail—the lack 
of the spur of competition, the retardation of develop- 
ment, the taxation of industry involved, and the discour- 
agement of more extensive private research. 


Since technology rests on basic scientific knowledge, the 
speaker advocated increased support of fundamental re- 
search in the universities by industry, by private philan- 
thropy, and by government. In the past we have de- 
pended largely on Europe for the “reservoir of basic 
knowledge,” but cannot now depend on that. And this re- 
search must be carried on in an atmosphere of freedom. 
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